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THE BUILDING 


On the afternoon of December 18, 1915 the Mary Baker Allen 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution dedicated with 
appropriate public exercises the Samson Memorial, the gift of Mrs. 
Martha Elizabeth Samson Porter. The building is to serve as a home 
for the Chapter and also as a public library for the town ot Cornwall. 
It is presented to the Mary Baker Allen Chapter. The location is on 
the main road in Cornwall, on the west side of the highway and on the 
opposite corner from the Congregational parsonage. 

The Samson Memorial building is of the Ionic classical order so 
much used for libraries and small bank buildings. In carrying out the 
plans the architect has held true to the order, and the quiet dignity of 
the building proves that the committee were well aware of the results to 
be obtained in designing a building along classical lines. 

The exterior is of special selected redbrick trimmed with Vermont 
marble and all exterior wood work is painted a grey white carrying out 
the color scheme. The roof is of low pitch covered with Vermont green 
slate and around the deck is a railing adding greatly to the appearance 
of the building. The building faces the north, the main entrance is in 
the center with a large door, and side lights with a fan-light of leaded 
glass. “ Samson Memorial ” in raised letters is carved on the marble 
arch over the fan-light. The front porch has large turned columns and 
recessed steps. 

In the north east corner was placed, with appropriate exercises, 
the corner stone. On the north face are the words Chapter House, D. 
A. R., on the east face the date 1915. 

There is also an entrance on the east directly into the Library and 
on the south a rear entrance to the serving room. Entering the build¬ 
ing through the north or main entrance one enters into a large lobby 
from which a door opens to the left into the coat room and toilet ro6m, 
a door to the right enters into the office, while directly in front large 
double doors open into the Chapter room. 

The Chapter room is 25 ft. by 32 ft. by 14 ft. high. Large win¬ 
dows in the south and west provide ample light and command one of 
the most beautiful views to be had from Cornwall street. Large sliding 
doors between the Chapter room and the Library may be thrown open 
and the seating capacity of the main room largely increased. On the 
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east side of the room is a large fireplace and a door opening into the 
serving room. The library room has an entrance from the east side 
and is sufficiently large to accommodate the local library for years 
to come. 

The serving room is the result of earnest co-operation between 
architect and the ladies of the committee and is one of the best for its 
purpose of anything of its kind in the State. A double acting door 
gives direct connection to the Chapter Room, while an easy flight of 
stairs connects with the kitchen in the basement, a dumb waiter running 
to the kitchen. Large cupboards afford ample storage for the dishes, 
while a special sink allows of the dishes being cleaned without going 
to the kitchen. 

The entire first story of the building is finished in southern pine of 
a handsome grain, stained dark and left with a flat finish. The floors 
are all of birch nicely finished. In the basement is the kitchen fitted 
with cupboards, sinks, and range, also a toilet and storage rooms. In 
the basement are also looated the hot air heating plant, a large cistern 
and the water supply and electric light plant. A gas engine pumps the 
water into a high pressure tank from which it is distributed to the differ¬ 
ent fixtures throughout the building. The same engine runs the gener¬ 
ator and furnishes electric current for lighing the entire building. The 
rooms are well lighted, the Chapter room by the indirect method, while 
the other rooms have regular fixtures. The hardware was selected in 
keeping with the building, being solid bronze metal with large plates 
and knobs. 

It is the intention of the Committee to decorate the plastered 
walls. The rooms are tastily furnished in fumed oak. Work has 
already been started on the grading and next summer a landscape 
architect will take charge of the grounds, complete the grading and 
plant shrubbery and trees. The building is not only the first of its 
kind in the State, but is also a great credit to all interested in its 
erection. 

The building committee, Mrs. C. H. Lane and Mrs. W. H. Bing¬ 
ham, selected Frank Lyman Austin, of Burlington, as architect. A. N. 
Brown of Middlebury was awarded the contract for the construction, 
Allan Calhoun & Son received the contract for the heating and plumb¬ 
ing. The electric lighting plant was installed by Brackett, Shaw, Lunt 
& Co., Somersworth, N. H. 
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At the conclusion of the dedicatory exercises refreshments con¬ 
sisting of tea and wafers were served to the guests by Mrs. A. T. Lane 
of Ottawa, Canada, and Miss Marguerite Lane of Jenkintown, Pa., 
assisted by Mrs. F. E. Foote, Mrs. S. S. Benedict, Mrs. C. L. Withered, 
Mrs. E. Pratt, Miss Rachel Frost, and Miss Jessie Foote. 


THE PRESENTATION TABLET. 

In the hall of the Chapter House, at the left of the entrance, is a 
beautiful bronze tablet reciting the gift of the Samson Memorial by 
Mrs. Porter and its character as a memorial of William Samson. The 
text of this presentation tablet is as follows : 


THIS BUILDING PRESENTED TO 

MARY BAKER ALLEN CHAPTER 

DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
BY 

MARTHA ELIZABETH SAMSON PORTER 

IN MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM SAMSON 

ONE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF CORNWALL 
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THE PROGRAMME 

MUSIC, -------- Orchestra 

Scripture Reading and Prayer, 

REV. D. H. CORKRAN 

Presentation of the Samson Memorial by the Donor, 

MRS. MARTHA ELIZABETH SAMSON PORTER 

Acceptance for the Chapter, 

MRS. C. H. LANE, REGENT 

Historical Sketch of Cornwall Library, 

. HON. LYMAN W. PEET 

Dedicatory Poem, 

MISS KATHARINE GRISWOLD, HISTORIAN 
MUSIC, -------- Orchestra 

Address, 

REV. DR. JOHN M. THOMAS 
President of Middlebury College 

MUSIC, - - - - - - - - Orchestra 

Presentation of Revolutionary Soldiers Memorial Tablet, 

MRS. W. H. BINGHAM, CHAIRMAN 

Dedication of Tablet, 

MRS. JOHN H. STEWART 


AMERICA, 


Orchestra and Audience 
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PRESENTATION OF SAMSON MEMORIAL 

For the donor, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Samson Porter, her son, Mr. 
William H. Porter, presented the building in the following address. 

Madam Regent, and members of the Mary Baker Allen Chapter, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My mother is not a speaker, nor am I; but she wishes me to say 
to you in her behalf that this is a most gratifying occasion to her, and 
that the opportunity of providing this little building for the use of the 
residents of her native town affords her very great pleasure and satis¬ 
faction. She is also most happy that the work has been and is in such 
competent and devoted hands : she trusts that this little gathering-place 
may prove to be of some real service and benefit to the people of Corn¬ 
wall and ever be an inspiration to the patriotic spirit and high prin¬ 
ciples for which this Chapter stands. 

She is also greatly pleased that it was practicable to find room in 
this little Chapter house for the Cornwall Library, and she trusts that 
the long and excellent work of that organization may here find wider 
scope and ever increasing usefulness. Madam Regent, Mrs. Porter now 
delivers to you the keys of the building, and begs to express her warm¬ 
est thanks to you and your associates for your untiring work and devo¬ 
tion and the result you have achieved. 


ACCEPTANCE FOR THE CHAPTER 

MRS. CHARLES H. LANE, REGENT 

Martha Elizabeth Samson Porter, honored and beloved friend and 
benefactor: 

In behalf of the members of the Mary Baker Allen Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, I accept this key and the 
responsibilities which the acceptance involves. 

We are told that gratitude is a debt which is left to the debtor to 
pay in whatever coin he chooses. I regret that I can coin no words of 
sufficient value to thank you for the debt the chapter owes you. I 
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assure you that so long as the members of the Mary Baker Allen Chap¬ 
ter shall honor bravery and patriotism, and revere the memory of a 
loyal, self-sacrificing ancestry, so long will this memorial building, your 
munificent gift, so beautiful and artistic in design, and complete in its 
appointments, be guarded and cared for as a sacred trust. 

It shall stand here untouched, save by the fingers of time, to tell 
to our children’s children the story of your generosity, and forever 
challenge their admiration and gratitude. If will stand a mute but 
eloquent witness of your love and devotion to your native town, your 
chapter, and your reverence for your loved and honored ancestors. 

May the influence of this hour awaken an impulse of holier patriot¬ 
ism within us, and arouse a more grateful loyalty to God and reverence 
for our inheritance, and the solemn duties of citizenship. The tender- 
est gratitude of our loving hearts will follow you wherever you may go, 
the wide world over, asking only one thing in return, that you never 
fail to come back to us. Again I thank you. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CORNWALL LIBRARY. 

HON. LYMAN W. PEET. 


WORDS OF ACCEPTANCE. 

There is great satisfaction in arriving at a consummation long 
desired. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, it is said, but our 
hearts are in very good trim to-day. We look about us and behold this 
beautiful structure, a part of which by the gracious giver is to be set 
apart or dedicated to the use of the people of Cornwall as a Town 
Library. Thjs, I say, is a consummation long desired. Its attainment 
comes about through the public spirited and generous donor, a former 
citizen of our own town, Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Samson Porter. And 
1 turn to you, Mrs. Porter, and, as a chosen spokesman for the people 
of Cornwall, I accept the gracious gift and extend to you their thanks 
and hearty appreciation. If, as the Good Book tells us, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, you will share with us no small measure 
of satisfaction now, as also in the years to come. There are temporary 
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gifts, and permanent gifts. Yonrs is the latter. Long after the flowers 
have shed their petals over your last resting place, your gift will be alive 
with usefulness to all the people. Good books written by great and 
good men and women express the best thoughts and feelings of the 
human race. Though silent upon the book-shelves, they are always 
ready to speak with a helpful message to any one who will read and 
listen. We cannot circumscribe the influence of a library. Like the 
electric waves, it reaches out at all times in all directions. Ideas 
absorbed from reading books from the Cornwall Library by the youth 
of our town, may blossom out and bear fruitage here, on the prairies of 
the West, in the mission fields of China, or in any other part of the 
world. Ideas are cosmopolitan. Because our population is not great, 
our wealth limited, and our Library small, no one shall ask, “ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” History testifies that many strong 
men and women have already gone out from our town and attained 
most worthy achievements. To this end the district school and the 
Town Library have been helpful aids. Character is formed by many 
influences. Middlebury College has an educational influence not alone 
upon those who tread its classic halls, but upon thousands outside, who, 
though less favored, are engaged in useful and necessary work. 

This building in which we stand is an educator. It stands for 
intelligence, culture and a higher civilization. It has, and always will 
have, a spiritual, as well as a material significance. Those who establish 
such institutions are benefactors of their race and merit honest praise 
from their fellows. 

It is not, therefore, a shallow and meaningless formality when 
to-day the people of Cornwall, as one person, proffer to the donor of 
this beautiful structure, their appreciative thanks. 

SKETCH OF TOWN LIBRARY 

The town of Cornwall was organized one hundred and thirty-one 
years ago the second of last March. At this early date all was new, 
Stately forests covered hills and valleys. There were no good roads, 
no modern improvements, and families were widely separated from 
each other. Think of it! No railroads, no telegraph, no telephone, 
and of course no automobiles. Had there been one of these running 
in the night, the inhabitants certainly would have thought the Devil was 
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after them ! But they were men and women of sterling character. 
Like the Pilgrim fathers they carried their principles with them. While 
they sought material wealth, they valued still higher the higher civili¬ 
zation based upon correct living. Places of religious worship were soon 
established, also school-houses ; and the town meeting was a place for 
discussion of many vital and important matters. Scarcely a score of 
years had passed before a literary society was formed, denominated 
“The Young Gentlemen’s Society”. This was in 1804. Before this 
even, the records show that a Town Library of limited extent had 
existed, but this society of young men put upon a lasting foundation 
the nucleus of a library for the town of Cornwall one hundred and ten 
years ago. We infer that this library was well appreciated and well 
cared for, since the by-laws imposed a fine of 12 % cents for each 
grease spot or leaf turned down. This library contained 400 volumes 
and was located at Dr. Ford’s and there remained till his death, which 
occurred in 1858. 

Near the close of 1858 Mr. Gilbert Cook Lane left by will $100 to 
aid in establishing a library provided individuals or the town would 
raise $400 additional for the same purpose. This was done, and in less 
than a year “The Lane Library Association ” had a legal existence. 

Thus it appears that at one time there were two separate small 
libraries in town. It became manifest that for economy and the mutual 
benefit of all the two libraries should be housed under one roof and 
under one management. This was harmoniously done. Hon. Henry 
Lane was chosen librarian, the books all being removed to his dwelling 
and cared for by him until 1875. Mr. Lane was a pains-taking, meth¬ 
odical man, and under his management suitable book-cases were pro¬ 
cured and this entirely at his own expense. New books were purchased 
relating to the various subjects of human knowledge, but being our¬ 
selves a farming people works bearing upon our own calling were espec¬ 
ially sought so that the library contained some fifty volumes relating to 
agriculture alone. 

The library remained under Mr. Lane’s care some seventeen years, 
when it was removed to Dr. E. O. Porter’s, Mrs. Porter being librarian. 
It had a commodiouos home here for over thirty years, or until 1905, 
when it was again removed to the residence of Llewellyn Fisher, where 
it now is, Mrs. Fisher being librarian. 

When the people of Cornwall, ten years ago decided to avail them- 
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SAMSON MEMORIAL DEDICATORY POEM 

MISS KATHARINE GRISWOLD, HISTORIAN 


PROLOGUE 

Inscribed upon the outer wall, 

And on a tablet in the hall. 

Where all may read, there rests the key 
To all this grandeur. There may be 
Memorials costlier far, yet none 
More fitting has the sun shone on, 

Than this, which stands in grace and beauty, 
A monument of love and duty. 


POEM 

In childhood days, when all the world 
Looked gay, with banners bright unfurled, 
When earth one mammoth play-ground seemed, 
Where life with fun and laughter teemed, 

A mother’s love, a father’s care, 

Made Heaven on earth for us to share; 
Surrounding us with all of joy 
And happiness without alloy; 

And bringing comfort and relief, 

For every childish hurt or griet. 

No warning came of that sad day, 

When these loved ones would pass away; 

When life would lose its charm and sweetness. 
Its gladsomeness and dear completeness, 

And we be left in gloom and doubt. 

With all the light of home crushed out. 

How blest that we can never know 
Our pathway, farther than we go 
Step after step. Or ken what sorrow 
Or joy awaits us on the morrow. 

We grasp at any mystic lore. 

For what the future has in store, 

We groping search for any key, 

That may unlock the mystery; 

Yet still, we know not what awaits 
Beyond tomorrow’s close-barred gates. 
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But as our day draws near its close, 

And onward, swift, life’s river flows, 
Toward that immense and soundless sea, 
The ocean of eternity; 

We backward turn our failing gaze, 

While through the distance—dimming haze, 
Of time and memory, we but see 
The fair page of life’s history. 

The sorrow, suffering and fears, 

Are softened by a mist of tears; 

While happy days, unmarred by grief. 
Stand ever out in bold relief, 

Their radiance shining from afar, 

With all the luster of a star. 

Inspired by love, that never dies, 

The love a good home typifies, 

A woman’s heart, a woman’s hand, 

A brain to plan and to command, 

Sought how she might the best express, 

A daughter’s love and thankfulness 
And keep in memory years to come 
Her family name and dear old home. 

No useless monument should grace 
The spot made sacred to her race; 

No shaft that, towering to the sky, 
Compelled the gaze of passers-by; 

But something useful, something grand 
As well as beautiful should stand, 

Fit setting for the name she thought, 

To have above its portal wrought. 

And musing thus she swift evolved 
This gift; and thus the problem solved. 
And Phoenix-like there rose at last, 

From ashes of a hallowed past, 

This fair Memorial to the name 
And family from whence she came; 
Embodying from base to dome 
A tribute to her childhood home. 

Man lives but for a brief, brief space, 

Then lies in his last resting-place; 

Dust unto dust, beneath the sod, 

His soul returning to his God, 

While trees he planted cast their shade, 
About the home his hands have made; 
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And strangers dwell within the walls, 
Where for its own sad echo calls. 

We walk their paths as they have walked. 
We talk with friends as they have talked. 
We laugh and sing and weep and sigh, 

And lay us down, like them, to die. 
Forgotten—Yes, unless we give 
Of our best work, while yet we live; 
Unless we ever strive to make 
This world a better place, and take 
From what the over-burdened bear, 

Some portion of the toil and care, 

Upon our shoulders; or, may be, 

’Tis just the touch of sympathy; 

Some altruistic word or deed, 

That reaches out to human need; 

That lightens labor for the weary, 

Or brightens pathways dark and dreary. 

Today, upon these walls we’ve placed 
A tablet; and the names there traced 
Are honored dead, who, one and all, 
Responded to their country’s call, 

Nor dreamed of doing aught to give 
Them place in history to live, 

Or that within the halls of fame, 
Emblazoned would be every name. 

O men, so brave and strong and true, 
We’re glad this day to honor you; 

Our ancestors, who, sleeping, lie 
Beneath the over-arching sky, 

Secure from harm, from pain and want 
Among the green hills ot Vermont. 

Thrice blest, beyond her fondest dreams 
The Mary Baker Allen seems; 

To have a gift so rich and rare, 

For her to use, for her to share. 

Conferred upon her; no least thing 
Omitted, that could comfort bring, 

Or pleasure give. O friend most true, 

And sister of our order, too; 

Sincerest thanks we tender thee. 

Devoutly, as on bended knee, 
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We’ll bring our treasured relics here, 
Our Lares and Penates dear, 

And hither will we often come. 

And make this house our Chapter home. 
We’ll beautify it and preserve it, 

And try our best to well deserve it, 
Endeavoring to make you proud, 

That you’re one of this Cornwall crowd 
Of D. A. R.’s. And here today. 

With grateful hearts we come, to say, 
This sacred trust we dedicate, 

To all things good, to all things great. 
To high ideals and noble deeds, 

Without regard to varying creeds; 

To patriotism and upright living, 

To kindliness and generous giving, 

To innocent and harmless pleasure 
Enjoyed in its fullest measure. 

And may the Lord His blessing bring 
To crown your filial offering. 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 

PRESIDENT JOHN M. THOMAS 

I feel myself embarrassed by the wide range of subjects suggested 
by the presentation of this Memorial to the Mary Baker Allen Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. A gracious act of filial 
piety blended with patriotic loyalty to early home and associations, the 
gift invites commemoration of those strong men and noble women who 
laid the foundations of this community and gave it a name second to 
none in the Green Mountain commonwealth for the enterprise and 
independence of mind of its inhabitants. A memorial of one of the 
first elected deacons of the Congregational church, whose services began 
in 1788, whose son, the grandfather of the donor of the building, was 
also a deacon and a man distinguished for wholesome religious example, 
the occasion suggests the prominent position -which religion filled in the 
early life of the town and the relation of the earnest piety of its inhabi¬ 
tants to the altogether remarkable proportion of men of distinguished 
usefulness who have gone out from it. The uses to which the building 
is to be put present other topics not less inviting. It is entrusted to 
the care of a patriotic society, whose duty is to keep ever in the minds 
of successive generations the great deeds and great men of the past, not 
for idle adulation nor enervating pride of blood, but for enlargement of 
mind and manhood by keeping always in the background of present 
duty the spirit and the quality of the builders and the pioneers of the 
American nation. This memorial is also to be the home of Cornwall’s 
free public library, an institution reaching back almost to the organiza¬ 
tion of the town itself, whose mission is to preserve in the present and 
future generations that virility of thought and breadth of information 
which have given to this town its enviable reputation for intelligence, 
for solidity of judgment, and for the unsurpassed ambition of its youth. 
While it may be difficult to decide which of these inviting themes to 
choose, or upon which to lay the greater emphasis, it is fortunate that 
in one structure there is embodied both reverence for the past and hope 
of the future, both love of country and respect for learning, both loyal 
memory of the worthy dead and helpful service to generations yet 
unborn. May the building long stand to enshrine the memory of Dea¬ 
con William Samson and to exert' its due part in keeping the town of 
Cornwall forever worthy of its past. 
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If there is a town in the Green Mountain State that has a right to 
pride in the character and worth of men, it is the town of Cornwall. 
Chartered November 3, 1761, settled first by fourteen pioneers in 1774, 
and by six others before the Revolution, the men who built the town 
were to a marked degree distinguished for intelligence and worth, for 
thrift, industry, and business' ability, not less than for high moral 
character and devoted piety. 

A name and fame were acquired by the town in its early history 
which stand it in good stead to this day . Cornwall has always been 
known as a “ good town ” the home of substantial citizens, men of 
probity and property, intelligent, patriotic, and God-fearing. The first 
moderator of the town at its organization in 1784 was also the first 
deacon of the church and also its moderator until the settlement of a 
minister, Jeremiah Bingham, who fought the British at Bennington, 
composed sermons worthy of a doctor of divinity, became one of the 
largest land owners in the county, practiced the profession of a sur¬ 
veyor, conducted a revival of religion, and wrote poetry. Not all the 
fathers of the town were of such versatility, but a surprising proportion 
of them were men of sharp business acumen, of unusual energy and 
ambition, coupled with high character and orthodox piety. 

Such was William Samson, for whom this building is a memorial, 
who came from Londonderry, N. H., early in the history of the town, 
was elected deacon in 1788, reared a large family of sons, and died in 
1798 at the age of 66. It was no small honor to be a deacon in those 
times. The office implied not only innocence of gross faults and a 
name for piety, but also a position of dignity and leadership in the 
community, and such respect as can only go with substantial attainments. 

The son of William Samson, Eliphalet, was also of that calibre, a 
man who bore rightfully the titles of Captain and Esquire, not slothful 
in business, rearing a large family in the punctual observance of religious 
ordinances, and sustaining a weekly prayer meeting in his home for 
more than fifteen years. 

It would not be right to infer that the fathers of Cornwall were 
always mild and tractable in opinion, easily harmonious on every ques¬ 
tion. On the contrary they were remarkably independent in judgment, 
rarely unanimous about anything, and often postponing a decision for a 
long period during which they were unable to come to agreement. 

A topic which divided them was the location of the church. The 
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number of-votes on the subject and of committees appointed to adjudi¬ 
cate the matter, some of them composed of impartial citizens of other 
towns, almost surpasses belief. The history of the town abundantly 
justifies the remark of Judge Samuel Phelps, who as a lawyer in 
Middlebury had abundant opportunities of knowing, that the men of 
Cornwall were remarkable for the unusual independence of their judg¬ 
ment. A town or a church made up of such men is apt to consider a 
unanimous vote a reflection upon their intelligence. 

Undoubtedly the character of their ministers had much to do with 
the standing of the town and especially with its distinction as the birth¬ 
place of men of eminence. Of the first pastor, Rev. Thomas Tolman, 
not much is known except that after a ministry of less than three years 
he got away with the title of the lot of land set apart by the charter for 
the first minister. It was perhaps this experience that led the church 
to make a prudent stipulation in the settlement of Rev. Benjamin 
Wooster, the next pastor: — 

“ If the said Benjamin Wooster shall die (or decease) within four 
years from the time of his settlement with us, he shall be entitled to one 
half of his settlement and no more. If he live four years, and die 
between that and six years from the time of his settlement, then he shall 
be entitled to three quarters of his settlement and no more. If he live 
six years, and die between that and eight years, he shall be entitled to 
all his settlement, provided in the foregoing cases, he die our minister.” 

Mr. Wooster had served some four years in the Revolutionary army, 
had wintered with Washington at Valley Forge and was not the man to 
be daunted by the solemn terms of the proposed settlement. He 
accepted the call and left the stamp of his vigorous personality upon the 
early community, although his ministry continued less than three years 
and the church was without a meeting-house. It was the same Benjamin 
Wooster who in 1814 adjourned a preparatory serviee at Fairfield, 
organized a company, and marched at their head to Plattsburg, where 
k he took part in the battle, for which he received a letter and the gift of 
a Bible from the Governor of New York. This Bible is still in posses¬ 
sion of one of his descendants, a resident of St. Albans. 

But the most fruitful ministry of the early Cornwall church was that 
of the Rev. Jedidiah Bushnell, Father Bushnell, which began in 1803 
and continued for thirty-three years, when he was dismissed by the 
church because he disapproved of the evangelistic methods of a Mr. 
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Burchard, the same revivalist whose labors were the cause of a serious 
dissension among the supporters of Middlebury College. From all I 
can learn, Mr. Bushnell's position .on the subject was wise and sensible, 
as it was undoubtedly conscientious and sincere. 

The unfortunate termination of his pastorate did not remove his 
influence from Cornwall, where he - continued to reside until his death, 
respected by all, graciously co-operating with his successors, and con¬ 
tinuing his special gift of leading promising youth to consider the 
advantages of higher education. This quiet work with a few individ¬ 
uals we can now see to have been the most fruitful part of a ministry 
valuable to this town in many other ways as well. The number of 
young men from Cornwall who went to college during the pastorate of 
Mr. Bushnell, apparently many of them because of his influence, is quite 
remarkable, and the number of them who became notably distinguished 
is more remarkable still. Without restricting mention to those who may 
have felt his influence, but with no attempt to include all those of 
marked distinction, let me name a few. 

First, Joseph R. Andrus, son of one of the first settlers, a graduate 
of Middlebury in the class of 1812 and the first American martyr to the 
cause of anti-slavery. At thirty years of age he sailed with a band of 
negroes for Africa, as the first colonizing agent of the American Colon¬ 
ization Society. Doubtless the attempt was misguided, but we cannot 
refuse our honor to that pure young spirit who was the first to give his 
life for the freedom of the negt;o in America. How many came after 
him after many days, “ Cornwall remembers.” 

Luther G. Bingham, of the class of 1821, while pastor of the Con¬ 
gregational church of Marietta, Ohio, was one of the principal founders 
of Marietta College, an institution which has had a noble and useful 
history. 

It was perhaps through the influence of Mr. Bingham that Joel H. 
Linsley, after pastorates of two of the most important churches in New 
England, the South Congregational church at Hartford, Conn., and the 
Park street church, Boston, went to Marietta as President of the college. 
Mr. Linsley was born in Cornwall in 1790 and was prepared for college 
by Mr. Bushnell, graduating in 1811. 

Ira Ingraham, son of a soldier who fought at Bunker Hill, born on 
a farm adjoining that of the father of Joseph R. Andrus, a graduate of 
the class of 1815, and a special pupil of President Bates, is remembered 
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as a preacher of power. He was at one time Secretary of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society. His portrait hangs on the wall of my 
office at the college. 

Reuben Post, son of Roswell Post, graduated in 1814, was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of Washington, D. C. for seventeen 
years and for twenty-two years of a Congregational church at Charles¬ 
ton, S. C. For several sessions he was Chaplain of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. The first men of the nation were proud to own him as 
their adviser and friend. 

Many men now living remember the brothers Hiram and Charles 
Marsh Mead, who graduated in 1850 and 1856. Both were theological 
professors, men of great ability and power, the latter the executive 
officer of the American Bible Revision Committee. 

Leaving the ministry and coming to lawyers and statesmen, the 
two great names are of course those of Solomon Foot and William 
Slade. Both were graduates of Middlebury College, the former in 1826 
and the latter in 1807. Doubtless by his contemporaries Senator Foot 
was regarded as the greater man, as his career was more steadily pro¬ 
gressive and more distinguished. Teacher, college instructor, lawyer, 
five times representative of Rutland at Montpelier, three times speaker, 
representative in Congress two terms, and United States Senator for the 
fifteen years preceding his death, he was one of the greatest men 
Vermont has produced and justly ranks with the great men of the 
nation. Courteous, dignified, urbane, conservative in temperament, a 
lover of peace and a defender of justice, Senator Foot was one of those 
who created the fame of Vermont for the high ability of her public 
men. Like most New Englanders he opposed the Mexican war as 
unwarranted aggression in the interest of slavery. Unlike some from 
this section he condemned a blustering attitude toward Great Britain 
at the time of the Oregon boundary question. Despite the lack of a 
worthy biography, his name will live long to reflect honor upon the 
State and town which bore him. 

In referring to Senator Foot and Governor William Slade I have 
said that doubtless the former would be judged the greater, and yet in 
one invaluable labor I am not sure but that Governor Slade performed 
a more important service to his native -State than any act of states¬ 
manship of Senator Foot. I refer to the compilation of Slade’s “ State 
Papers”. The book was printed in Middlebury in 1823. It includes 
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the records and correspondence of the controversy with New York over 
the New Hampshire grants, the journal of the Council of Safety, the 
early constitutions, the journal of the first General Assemblies and the 
laws therein passed, lists of early State officers, and other documents 
and official papers relating to the early history of the State. It is the 
one indispensable source book of Vermont history, the mine whence 
every writer on Vermont history since the day of its publication has 
quarried his facts and citations. The compilation evidences the author 
as an accurate, pains-taking scholar, of infallible sense for the signifi¬ 
cant and important, and of an historical appreciation far beyond the 
standards of his time. To this book scholars will turn long after we 
of to-day are gone to determine authoritatively and interpret anew the 
early history of Vermont. It is safe to say that without this book 
Daniel P. Thompson could never have written “ The Green Mountain 
Boys,” the masterpiece which painted the likeness of Vermont for the 
world. I do not hesitate to say that this book is Cornwall’s greatest 
gift to the State of Vermont. 

William Slade was born in 1786, son of Squire Slade, who settled 
in Cornwall in 1784. The father was an extensive land owner, a tavern 
keeper, and sheriff of the county, a man who had been sent to the 
Jersey prison ship during the Revolutionary war and lived to be seventy- 
three years of age. The son graduated from college in 1807, was a 
lawyer, editor, judge, member of Congress, Governor, and at length 
Secretary of the Board of National Popular Education, an organization 
which did a pioneer work for education in the Western Reserve. He 
made some notable speeches in Congress and delivered one of the most 
eloquent addresses at the fiftieth anniversary of the College, but I predict 
that he will longest be remembered as the editor of Slade’s State Papers. 

When the history of Vermont’s contributions to medical science is 
written—and it will be a proud story—no small space will be found for 
Dr. Frederick Ford. He was one of the settlers of 1784 and with others 
acquired large tracts of land at low cost. But his medical practice soon 
engrossed his time. He is known in the history of medicine as one of 
the pioneers of hydrotherapy, which he practiced with great success 
and which he taught to others, enlarging his house for the reception of 
students shortly before his death. 

I pass over others of various walks of life to speak of Henry 
Norman Hudson, the greatest scholar in the field of pure letters that 
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ever went out from this town or from Middlebury College. Born in the 
house of William Slade, at a date no one took pains to record, he was 
oppressed bitterly by poverty in his early days, but managed to support 
himself through college and to'graduate in the class of 1840. Ordained 
an Episcopalian clergyman, editor of The Churchman, a chaplain for 
three years in the Union army, his life-long work as a lecturer and 
writer on Shakespeare was by far his greatest service. It is generally 
agreed that Hudson did more to create an informed appreciation of 
Shakespeare than any other American and that in the field of aesthetic 
criticism of the great dramatist he has had no superior in any nation. 
Both Edwin Booth and Henry Irving placed this Cornwall man at the 
head of all Shakesperian writers whose interpretations had been of 
service to them. Middlebury College is now seeking to endow a 
Professorship in his honor, that his name may be linked perpetually 
with the studies he did so much to promote. 

I have by no means exhausted the list, yet time fails me. It would 
be ungracious in me not to add the name of Judge Ashley Samson, of 
the class of r8i2, son of Daniel Samson, who was an honored Judge in 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., for many years, and who bequeathed one- 
third of his estate to Middlebury College, from which the institution 
received the sum of $4990.20. With his name should be coupled that 
of Gilbert Cook Lane, of the class of 1853, son of William Lane, who 
was stricken with consumption only a year or two after his graduation, 
yet managed to lay by $rso for the library of his alma mater, and also 
$100 for the Library Association of this town, which has so long borne 
his name and which is an integral part of your present library. 

The list might be prolonged, but I have said enough to demon¬ 
strate that Cornwall has much to remember—much besides the men of 
’6x to ’65 and the earlier heroes of r8t2 and the Revolution. Peace 
has had her victories here, not less than war. The establishment of the 
town tradition for high character, business energy, and devoted piety 
was the great achievement of the fathers. The maintenance of the 
steady stream of men of power and ability who'have rendered invaluable 
service to the State and nation is the peculiar glory of this town through 
all the long years of its history. The record has been made through 
the devotion of the town to public education and to sound and thought¬ 
ful piety. The influence of the early literary society of young men and 
of the library should not be forgotten. 
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These institutions and traditions, which have proved so fruitful in 
the past, should not be allowed to languish and ;decay. The blood is 
here still and it has yet to be proved that it has lost its potency. 
Through this building, a center for the intellectual life of the town and 
the cultivation of patriotic sentiment, there should go forth constant 
stimulus to equal in quality and temper of life the great days of the 
past, and constant encouragement and assistance of the young men and 
women of the following generations to pursue those paths of ambition 
and achievement which so many have followed in the past and by 
which they have attained the eminence and usefulness whieh makes the 
history of their native town a record of honor and pride. I congratu¬ 
late the boys and girls who are born in Cornwall. None can have right 
to greater pride in their native place. I advise them all to give their 
address as Cornwall, not Middlebury, R. D. If I could boast of Corn¬ 
wall, I would not throw the privilege away. 

If not unseemly in an outsider, I would like to make one sugges¬ 
tion. Your library has a notable and unusual history. It goes back to 
“ The Young Gentlemen’s Society,” established in 1804 after the pat¬ 
tern of the Philomathesian Society of Middlebury College. Some of 
the books of that historic society are still on your shelves. It includes 
the collection of the “Lane Library Association,” founded in 1859 in 
the pathetic manner I hive described. Toward this organization citi¬ 
zens subscribed the sum of $400 to meet' the terms of Mr. Lane’s 
bequest. I feel that such a library should make a specialty of local 
history, especially of its own town. Not only books, but old manu¬ 
scripts, copies of addresses, sermons, diaries, and letters should be care¬ 
fully collected and kept. Some of the most important local history is 
preserved only in old family letters, which time allows to be kept in a 
public repository, accessible to those who have a right to be interested 
in such matters. 

I will even venture to suggest that you have a special locked case 
for books by Cornwall authors. In time it would need to be of consid¬ 
erable size. The place of honor might be given to Slade’s State Papers. 
Next would come Matthews’ History of Cornwall, an excellent town history; 
of which the town should be proud. Then you should find the annual 
addresses and reports of William Slade as Secretary of the Board of 
National Popular Education, several other works of Lyman Matthews, 
the poems of Gilbert C. Lane, the Farewell Sermon of Father Bushnell, 
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the sermon preached at the funeral of Reuben Post, the Shakesperian 
lectures of Henry Norman Hudson, volumes of Congressional Records 
with the speeches of Solomon Foot, and if you can get a copy, Samuel 
Bartholomew’s poem, “ Will Whittling, or the Spoiled Child.” Such a 
collection would be a constant lesson in patriotism and a valuable help 
to all future historians. 

You will pardon this suggestion as coming from an admirer of your 
town and of its noble story. I congratulate you that you have such a 
worthy memorial of one of your founders, a shrine for the kindling of 
the fires of patriotism for many years to come. May it be spared many 
years to symbolize the greatness of the past and to incite to like man¬ 
hood in the future, and may the picture of it, framed in this peacefu 
valley, kindle a light of gracious peace in the eyes of its gentle donor 
each remaining day of her life. 


PRESENTATION OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS’ 
MEMORIAL TABLET. 

MRS. W. H. BINGHAM. 

Madam Regent and Daughters of our own and neighborly Chapter, 
and invited guests : 

Since the organization of our Chapter we have been planning for a 
suitable memorial to our revolutionary soldiers, that as “ Cornwall 
Remembers ” her brave men of the civil war, she also does not forget 
those of the revolutionary war. I need not tell you that not once did we 
think of so fine a setting for it as is this handsome building, until last 
January when our good fairy presented it to us, when we were six years 
old. That it to-day far exceeds our expectations you must agree with me. 
(Here the tablet was unveiled by Sanford Henry Lane, Jr., aged three 
years and six months, the great-great-great-great-grandson of William 
Samson, in whose memory the building is erected, also the great- 
grandson of the donor, and the grandson of the Regent). 

To you whose contributions have made possible this tribute to the 
heroes of long ago — heroes not only of military but of civic fame as 
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well—your gifts are as bouquets of flowers; gifts of love from grateful 
hearts to those “Who sleep in graves whereon we weep 

“Ah ! but the life they gave is not shut in the grave, the valorous 
spirits freed live in the vital deed.” Today as we drink in the beauty 
of our inherited homeland, “ the land the fathers wrestled for in hunger 
and cold ”, we more firmly believe that “the struggle of today is not 
altogether for today. It is for a vast future also ”. 

Dear friends, older and younger, your committee presents you this 
bronze tablet. 

1775 • IN MEMORY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 1915 

SOLDIERS OF CORNWALL, VT. 


Seth Abbott 

Frederic Ford 

Joel Linsley 

Jared Abernethy 

Zadoc Gibbs 

Abiel Linsley 

John Alvord 

Isaiah Gilbert 

Gideon Miller 

Eldad Andrus 

Reuben Gillett 

Enos Morgan 

Ethan Andrus 

Noah Griswold 

David Parkhill 

Rogers Avery 

Hiland Hall 

Jacob Peck 

Timothy Baker 

Reuben Hall 

Reuben Peck 

Miles Baldwin 

Azariah Halladay 

Amos Pennoyer 

John Beecher 

Nathaniel Harvey 

Roswell Post 

Zachariah Benedict 

John Hamblin 

Benjamin Reeve 

Felix Benton 

Ambrose Hill 

, John Remele 

Jeremiah Bingham 

Benjamin Hodge 

Samuel Richards 

Nathaniel Blanchard 

Ephraim Holdridge 

John Robbins 

Calvin Bliss 

Stephen Holley 

John Rockwell, 1st 

Samuel Blodgett 

Elisha Hurlburt 

John Rockwell, 2nd 

John Boynton 

Job Hutchinson 

Jeremiah Rockwell 

Joseph Cogswell 

Nathan Ingraham 

William Samson 

Abijah Davis 

Samuel Ingraham 

Daniel Scovel 

Abisha Delano 

Nathan Jackson 

Andrew Simonds 

Nathan Delano 

Israel Janes 

William Slade 

James Douglas 

Jonathan Jennings 

Ebenezer Stebbins 

Jared Farnham 

Zebulon Jones 

Benjamin Stevens 

Elisha Field 

Gershom Justin 

Calvin Tilden 

Daniel Foote 

William Justin 

William Ward 

David Foote 

James Lawrence 

Abraham Williamson 

Nathan Foote 

Jacob Linsley 

Moses Wooster 


And to their honor this tablet is placed by the Mary Baker Allen 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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DEDICATION OF TABLET 

MRS. JOHN H. STEWART 

Patriotism has ever found expression in art. Music, painting, and 
sculpture commemorate historical events and pay tribute to the lives 
and deeds of great men. 

Daughters of the American Revolution are thus expressing their 
patriotism. Thus they are keeping alive the memory of the soldiers 
who fought bravely for America’s independence. 

The Mary Baker Allen Chapter has placed on the wall of its Mem¬ 
orial Building this bronze Tablet,—artistic in design, beautiful in its 
simplicity, eloquent with the names inscribed thereon. 

Trusting that this and future generations may be reminded of the 
price paid for America’s freedom, reverently and lovingly, this tablet is 
dedicated,— 

To the Memory of Cornwall’s Soldiers of the American Revolution. 


CONCERNING THE REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

The committee have secured some information concerning a num¬ 
ber of Cornwall’s Revolutionary heroes. It seems fitting that these 
items should be added here. 

Eldad Andrus was a prisoner and was in captivity about two years- 

Samuel Blodgett was also a prisoner. 

Felix Benton wintered at Valley Forge and was on duty as a picket 
when Major Andre was executed as a spy. 

Jeremiah Bingham was at the Battle of Bennington. 

Dr. Frederick Ford, Sr. belonged to the detachment which under 
General Wayne (“Mad Anthony”) captured Stony Point in July, 1779. 

Stephen Holly was with Benedict Arnold on his terrible journey 
through Maine and Canada to Quebec. 

Samuel Tngraham enlisted when sixteen years old in response to 
the first call for volunteers after the massacre at Lexington and was 
stationed on an eminence near Charlestown during the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 
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Nathan Jackson was a trusted messenger of General Washington. 
David Parkill served for a protracted period. He was in New 
York on the arrival of the British, and was also at the Battle of Bennington. 
Jacob Peck was a blacksmith. 

William Samson served in several of the expeditions against 
Canada^between 1756 and 1760 inclusive. 

William Slade, father of Governor Slade, was a prisoner on the 
notorious Jersey prison ship. 










